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THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 

" The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O'er all the pleasant land."— Mrs. Hemans. 

By S. C. hall, F.S.A., and LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 



CLIEFDEN, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.^ 




lUR notice of "charming Cliefden " must neces- 
sarily be brief ; not bepause the '• stately home " 
itself lacks of stateliness, of beauty, of gran- 
deur, or of interest ; not because the episodes 
in its history are ''few and far between," or 
devoid of incident ; not because its glorious 
situation and its picturesque surroundings pre- 
sent few features for the pen to dwell upon, and the poetic 
or artistic mind to linger over ; and not because the genealogies 
of the famiUes to which it has belonged will not vie both in 
point of antiquity, in fame, and in noble and illustrious actions 
with others, but simply because the space at our disposal will 
admit only of words where we would gladly have written para- 
graphs. In interest, in beauty, and picturesque surroundings, 
Cliefden will bear favourable comparison with most others of 
our series, while it yields to none in the loveliness, the romantic 
beauty, and the attractiveness of its situation. To take only a 
cursory glance at such a place is like peeping in at the door of 
a picture gallery, without having time to note any ot the trea- 
sures spread on its walls. 
Cliefden, now one of the seats or his Grace the Duke of West- 



minster, is situated in Buckinghamshire, and overlooks the river 
Thames in its most attractive part. It is to CHefden that the 
river here owes its chief loveliness, but it is also to the river that 
Cliefden is indebted for one of its principal attractions. From 
the Berkshire side of the Thames the woods and the mansion form 
a magnificent scene, but it is from the bosom of the stream that 
its beauties are best understood and most enjoyed. " Cliefden 
runs along the summit of a lofty ridge which overhangs the 
river. The outline of this ridge is broken in the most agreeable 
way ; the steep bank is covered with luxuriant foliage, forming a 
hanging wood of great beauty ; or in parts bare, so as to in- 
crease, the gracefulness of the foliage by the contrast; and the 
whole bank has run into easy flowing curves at the bidding of 
the noble stream which washes its base. A few islands deck 
this part of the river, and occasionally little tongues of land run 
out into it, or a tree overhangs it, helping to give vigour to the 
foreground of the rich landscape. From the summit the views 
are really magnificent ; both up and down the river they are of 
surpassing beauty. Looking over Windsor, the eye ranges far 
away till it loses itself in the hazy distance, to which the royal 
pile gives an aerial grace, while it adds majesty to the whole 




Cliefden : Front View. 



view. Looking up the river towards Hedsor, the charming seat 

Urd Boston, we have a prospect little less splendid, though 

a different character. A vast extent of country lies at one's 



»We; 



Heath wh^h 1^^^*^ ^^^ ^°"^® °^ *^® originals of these engravings to Mr. Vernon 
of the'des° ^^''S^^y assisted us throughout the whole of this series; but for three 
J- O'Connlf^^ T^ ^'^^^^^"^^^ ^^^"°^^^^^^^ ^"'^ obligation to an eminent artist, Mr. 
grounds a""^' K ^^ ™^*^^ ^°^ *^® family of nearly every portion of the house and 
towh;r>, 1 ^'^"'^^'^o^ beautiful drawings. From these drawings we selected three, 
'^ t^e engraver, Mr. Nicholls, has done full justice. 



feet, covered with dense wooded tracts, from which ever and 
anon peeps up an old grey tower ; and the blue smoke marks a 
secluded village, while the glorious river winds away like a 
broad stream of molten silver." The immediate grounds, whether 
Tham~esward or landward, are well laid out, and present at every 
turn spots of beauty and loveliness not excelled elsewhere. 

Speaking of the river scenery about Cliefden, Mr. Hall, in his 
''Book of the Thames," says :—'' Those who accuse our great 
island river of insipidity, who, if they concede its claims to 
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beauty, deny its pretensions to grandeur, will do well to row 
beneath the thick woods of Taplow and Cliefden, and, looking 
up, they will have no difficulty in imagining themselves in one 
of the grandest and richest, in picturesque attractions, of our 
English lakes ; indeed, they will require only the. near and 
distant mountains to fancy themselves under the heights of 
Glena, in all-beautiful Killarney. Well may we rejoice to scan 
the charms of our glorious river, and ask the aid of Poetry and 
Art to give them fame and power. But the painter will fail 
here. He may select graceful nooks, and a thousand objects 
will, singly or in groups, present themselves as fitting subjects 
for his pencil ; but he cannot convey to the eye and mind a just 
idea of the mingled grandeur and beauty of this delicious 
locality ; while the poet will find only themes which have been, 
ever and everywhere, the chosen and the favoured of his order. 
Those who row past these charming woods, and note what 
has been done by taste, in association with wealth, to render 
every part delightful, ascend any of the heights and examine 



the ' prospect ' near or distant, their enjoyment will be largely 
enhanced. It is impossible, indeed, to exaggerate the beauty 
and harmony of the foliage w^hich everywhere surrounds us — 

* Beautiful in various dyes, 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak with broad- spread boughs ; 
And, beyond, the purple grove, 
Haunt of Phyllis— Queen of Love ! ' 

But there are here hundreds of other trees which the poet could 
not commemorate, for they were unknown in England in his 
time. All. climes and countries have contributed to the wealth 
of foliage at Cliefden — woods, lawns, and gardens are enriched 
by tributes from every land to which enterprise has conducted 
British science to gather treasures converted from exotics into 
subjects naturalised and ' at home.' " 

Cliefden formerly belonged to the ancient family of Manfeld, 
of Buckinghamshire, from whom it was purchased by the in- 




Cliefden : the Suniiner- house. 



famously-profligate George Villiers, second Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who built the mansion, and expended large sums of money 
in laying-out the grounds and planting them with all the rari- 
ties of arboriculture he could procure. He employed Archer, 
the architect, to design and erect the mansion, and to adorn 
the grounds with alcoves and other buildings of a like nature. 
The house was a commanding square structure, of three storeys 
in height, besides the terrace (440 feet long), and it had wings 
connected with the main building by a colonnade ; it was built 
of red brick with stone dressings. He furnished it in a sump- 
tuous manner, and hung its walls with fine tapestry and valuable 
pictures. Here the duke brought his mistress, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury, and here gave full bent to his licentious habits. 
Thus CHefden gained an unenviable notoriety, and has been 
immortalised in song and in prose : — 

" Gallant and gay, in Cliefden's proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love." 

In 1667-8 the- duke had taken part in a singular triple duel about 



the countess, and had mortally wounded her husband by running 
him through the body. Pepys thus wrote of this duel :— 
''January 17th. Much discourse of the duell yesterday between 
the Duke of Buckingham, Holmes, and one Jenkins, on one side, 
and my Lord of Shrewsbury, Sir John Talbot, and one Bernard 
Howard, on the other side : and all about my Lady Shrewsbury, 
who is at this time, and hath for a great while been, a mistress 
to the Duke of Buckingham. And so her husband challenged 
him, and they met yesterday in a close near Barne-Elmes, and 
there fought : and my Lord Shrewsbury is run through the body, 
from the right breast through the shoulder ; and Sir John Talbot 
all along up one of his armes ; and Jenkins killed upon the 
place, and the rest all in a httle measure wounded. This will 
make the world think that the King hath good counsellors about 
him, when the Duke of Buckingham, the greatest man about 
him, is a fellow of no more sobriety than to fight about a mis- 
tress. And this may prove a very bad accident to the Duke of 
Buckingham, but that my Lady Castlemaine do rule all at this 
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time as much as ever she did, and she will, it is believed, keep 
all matters well with the Duke of Buckingham : though this is 
a time that the King will be very backward, I suppose, to appear 
in such a busines. And it is pretty to hear how the King had 
some notice of this challenge a week or two ago, and did give 



it to my Lord Generall to confine the Duke, or take security that 
he should not do any such thing as fight : and the Generall 
trusted to the King that he, sending for him, would do it ; and 
the King trusted to the Generall. And it is said that my Lord 
Shrewsbury's case is to be feared that he may die too : and that 




The Thames at C lief den. 



may make it much worse for the Duke of Buckingham : and I 
shall not be much sorry for it, that we may have some sober man 
come in his room to assist in the Government." 

The Countess of Shrewsbury (the duke's mistress), who was 
Anna Maria, daughter of Robert, Earl of Cardigan, is said to 
have held the duke's horse, habited as a page, while the duel 



was being fought, and that she thus not only saw her husband 
mortally wounded, but then went home with the murderer, 
w^here she took him to her arms '' in the shirt covered with 
her husband's blood." The duke was married to the Hon. 
Mary Fairfax, daughter and heiress of Lord Fairfax, the Parlia- 
mentary general — a woman of pure tastes and faultless habits — 




Cliefden : the Summer Cottage. 



horn he shamefully neglected. Pepys, under date the 15th of 
^ ay, 1668, says :— - I am told also that the Countesse of Shrews- 

ut-y IS brought home by the Duke [the earl had died of his 
^ounds m March] of Buckingham to his house, where his 

uchesse, saying that it was not for her and the other to live 



together in a house, he answered, ' IVhy, madam, I did think 
so, and therefore hare ordered your coach to be ready to carry 
yott to your father' s ;' which was a devilish speech, but, they 
say, true ; and my Lady Shrewsbury is there, it seems." 

Large as was the income of the duke, his profligacy, extra- 
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vagance, and immoralities so swallowed it up that he did not 
complete Qiefden, and died in wretchedness ; and, but for the 
timely help of Lord Arran, a few days before his decease, in 
abject poverty and loneliness. ''There is not," wrote Lord 
Arran, " so much as one farthing towards defraying the least 
expense;" and Pope, in one of his epistles to Lord Bathurst, 
remarks — 

" Behold ! what blessings wealth to life can lend, 
And see what comforts it affords our end ! 
In the worst inn's worst room, with mat half-hung, 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock bed, but repaired with straw. 
With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and (carter dangling from that bed. 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. 
Great Villiers lies— alas ! how changed from him. 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim. 
Gallant and gay in Cliefden's proud alcove. 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ; 
Or just as gay at council in a ring 
Of mimick'd statesmen and their merry king. 
No wit to flatter, left off all his store ; 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 
There victor of his health, of fortune, friends 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends." 

Soon after the duke's death all his property, being deeply 



mortgaged, was sold, but did not realise enough to pay his 
debts; and dying without issue, 'Miis titles, which had been 
undeservedly conferred on his father, and only disgraced by 
himself, became extinct." 

Cliefden was purchased by Lord George Hamilton (fifth son of 
the Duke of Hamilton), who was created Baron Dechemont of . 
Linlithgow, Viscount Kirkwall of Orkney, and Earl of Orknef, 
in 1696. His lordship completed the mansion and did much, 
towards beautifying the grounds. Dying without male issue, in 
1737, his eldest daughter, Anne, became Countess of Orkney; 
and succeeded to the Cliefden estate. She, however, did not 
reside here, but let it to H.R.H. Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
father of King George HL, who for many years made it his 
summer residence. Here, at Cliefden, on the ist of August, 
1740, was first performed Thomson and Mallet's masque of 
Alfred J in which the ever- famous and patriotic " ode in honour 
of Great Britain," "■ Rule Britannia " — 

" When Britain first at Heav'n's command 
Arose from out the azure main" — 

the music of which was by Dr. Arne, first was sung. It was, 
therefore, within the walls of Cliefden that '' Rule Britannia" 
was first heard, and this gives it a literary interest of no small 
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note. The masque in which it formed so prominent a feature 
was prepared and given at Cliefden, to commemorate the acces- 
sion to the throne, in 17 14, of King George L (grandfather of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales), and in honour of the third birthday 
of his daughter, the young Princess Augusta. It was repeated 
the following night, and soon became the most popular of all 
compositions. 

In 1795 the mansion (it is traditionally said through the care- 
lessness of a maid-servant reading a novel in bed) was totally 
destroyed by fire, the wings, at some distance from the main 
building, being alone saved ; while nearly all the sumptuous 
furniture, pictures, and tapestry were devoured by the flames. 
The estate was afterwards purchased by Sir George Warrender, 
by whom the mansion, which had been left in ruins since the 
fire, was rebuilt in 1830. After his death the estate was sold 
by Sir George's executors to his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, 
and on the 15th of November, 1849 (the day of thanksgiving for 
the cessation of the cholera), only a few months after its pur- 
chase, it was again burned down. 

In the following year, 1850, the Duke of Sutherland set about 
rebuilding the mansion on a scale of princely magnificence, and 



having engaged the services of Barry as architect, the present 
pile soon rose from the ruins of the former buildings. The 
"■ centre portion, which is a revival of the design for old Somerset 
House, now extends to the wings, which, together with the 
terrace, are made to harmonise with the new building." The 
house and grounds, like Trentham, owed much of their beauty 
and loveliness to the good taste of the duke and duchess, the 
latter of whom, when a dowager, made it one of her favourite 
residences. The interior of this " stately home " needs no par- 
ticular description. The rooms are, of course, one and all, 
sumptuously furnished with all the appliances of wealth and 
taste, and are lavish in their attractions. It is truly a " home of 
beauty and of taste." 

Cliefden passed from the Duke of Sutherland to his daughter, 
the Lady Constance Leveson Gower, married to the present 
Duke of Westminster, whose property this splendid domain is. 

The family of Grosvenor, of which the present owner of CHefdeP 
is the illustrious head, is one of high antiquity, tracing, as it 
does, in England, from the Norman conquest, when his gi'ace s 
ancestor came over with William the Conqueror. The principal 
line of the Grosvenors was seated at Hulme, in the hundred of 
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Northwich, in Cheshire, and was descended in direct line from 
Gilbert le Grosvenour, nephew of Hugh Lupus, the Norman Earl 
Palatine of Chester, whom he accompanied to England. The 
name, it is said, was derived from le Gros Ve7iour, from the family 
having held the hereditary post of chief huntsman to the Dukes 
of Normandy. 

The present noble head of this illustrious family, his Grace Hugh 
Lupus, first Duke and third Marquess of Westminster, Earl Gros- 
venor, Viscount Belgrave, Baron Grosvenor of Eaton, a Baronet, 



and a Knight of the Garter, was born on the 13th of October, 
1825, and succeeded his father in 1869. His grace was educated 
at Eton and at Balliol College, Oxford, and represented Chester 
in parliament from 1847 to 1869, when he entered the upper 
house. 

The Duke of Westminster is a patron of eleven livings, four of 
which are London churches ;' and his seats are Eaton Hall, Che- 
shire ; Cliefden, Buckinghamshire ; Halkin, Flintshire ; and the 
mansion in Upper Grosvenor Street. 



GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 



THE Glasgow Institute has now been in existence for fifteen 
years. From small beginnings, and through many troubles, 
such as more or less beset the commencement of all important 
undertakings, it has grown to be as much an institution of its 
own city as is the Royal Scottish Academy of Edinburgh. 

So restricted is our space that we find it necessary to limit our 
notice mainly to the works of Scottish artists. J. Pettie, R.A., 
contributes one of his characteristic compositions, * Romeo and 
the Apothecary.' J. MacWhirter gives us a treat of its own kind 
in the ' Highland Post.' The cold mountain solitude in which 
the pony with his patient rider toils the rude ascent is full of dreary 
suggestion. How beautiful in contrast stands out * McLean's 
Cross, lona,' by S. Bough, R.S.A., where the warm, rich sunshine 
literally steeps the sense as it bathes hill and plain in its dazzling 
splendour. Besides his ' Ca ' the Ewes ' of last year's Academy, 
we have the * Bower Window,' R. W. Macbeth. The episode is 
tastefully rendered. A young lady, of demeanour at once grace- 
ful and gracious, is holding a levee of beautiful doves, which she is 
feeding at the casement. 

There are some charming landscapes from Waller Paton, 
R.S.A., Eraser, R.S.A., J. Docharty — especially the * Ancient 
Stronghold of the M'Lachlans '— J. W. Oakes, J. T. Peele, C. J. 
Lewis (an exquisite * Twilight,' well fitted to satisty the ardour of 
the poetic heart), J. Smart, &c. To say that R. Greenlees never 
produced anything equal to his * Silver Firs ' is not by any means 
to say enough. It is a snatch of woodland redolent of artistic 
perception, and beautifully suggestive of " Nature's glories in her 
green retreats." The favourite picture by J. Henderson this year 
is 'Meeting "^the Steamer.^ The mighty expanse of water so deli- 
cately defined through the various gradations of perspective is in 
itself a study, while we follow with pleased eye the one solitary 
boat gliding noiselessly on its way to the larger craft perceptible in 
the far distance. ' Hide and Seek,' by the same, is a canvas of 
that cheerful sort which any one loving art in its happiest moods 
might covet to possess. Among the grass -grown rocks by the 
seashore, some juveniles of both sexes are spending a happy hour 
in the time-honoured pastime. We are indebted to a young aspi- 
rant (E. Catterns by name) for an excellently-painted ' View of the 
Beech Avenue, Inveraray.' Whether taken in detail, or as a whole, 



it is well composed, carefully handled, and suitably toned. A word 
or two of genuine congratulation and praise is due to D. Murray, 
a young Scottish artist, whose early promise has issued in rare good 
fruit this season. He is eminently successful in all his four pictures, 
which for originality of treatment may challenge comparison with 
any others in the exhibition. The ' Fords, Uist,' wherein the admi- 
rable perspective, breadth of conception, careful" study of effects, 
and quiet well-considered tone at once attract and engage the eye, 
is the most pretentious. But, for personal approval, we must single 
out ' The Mirror on the Moor,' which indeed we are tempted to 
designate the gem of the exhibition. Here, with a charming dis- 
tance, under soft, delicious skies, the gaze rests enchanted on a 
piece of calm water in the foreground, in which the reflection of 
loveliest feathery foliage and various richly-tinted blossoms are re- 
flected as by the sorcery of Nature herself. Altogether there is a 
flavour of genius about the transcript which we rarely meet. 

There are one hundred and fifty-two water-colour pictures, com- 
prising every diversity of theme, sea and land, figures fancy and 
historical, still life, architecture, flowers, fruit, birds, &c., &c. R. 
T. Ross, R.S.A,, has a beautiful reproduction of his favourite 
subject — a cottage interior with child and kitten at play. In ' A 
Public Orator,' W. F. Vallance is perhaps over-ambitious, consid- 
ering the comparative deHcacy of the material with which he works : 
the coarse man exercising his powers in street-speechifying re- 
minds us of some of E. Nicol's heroes, whose training and belong- 
ings are none of the tidiest. John Finnie's scene in * Tan-y-Bwlch, 
North Wales,' is .touching in its serene purity : the true ** bridal of 
the earth and sky " in one of the fairest spots beneath the sun. 

Sculpture has nearly fled the Glasgow Institute, the ostensible 
reason being that the cold, unfriendly shelter of the Vestibule to 
which this art has been doomed for several years past had dis- 
pleased both the artists and the public. * Expectation,' E. Trom- 
betta, in which a young girl holds a tempting bit over the head of 
a pet dog,' is a lovely exposition, life-size and in marble. There are 
busts by G. E. Ewing and William Brodie ; a statue of * Night ' 
by G. Webster; two plaster models — 'The Trysting Tree,' Nos. 
I and 2, by G. Halse, graceful and expressive ; and * The Pet 
Lamb,' W. G. Stevenson, a sweet rendering of a little maid giving 
her favourite its evening meal. 



THE SHRINE IN THE FOREST. 

(See Frontis-tiece.) 



W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A., Painter. ^ 

pROM the signature and date on this picture, it appears to 

have been painted in 1868, soon after Mr. Orchardson had 

een elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, but we find 

from ?h t ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ exhibited. It is very rare to see 

wher ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ outdoor scene, and especially one 

as tT^^ r^vf ^^^ ^^^bage occupy so large a space on the canvas 

Denpf^i u ^^' ^^^ former are so close and dense that no light 

to evrii V ' "^^'^^ ^^^y ^^^ s^ arranged in the composition as 

midst ffkT ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ "^^^^ fragment of sky. In the 

01 the dimness and solitude is a rude shrine fixed to a tree, 
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T. Brown, Engraver. 



and in it is the tiny figure of " Our Lady," to which, as the repre- 
sentative of the Virgin, a poor woman brings her child to ask a 
blessing upon the infant, or possibly to pray for its restoration to 
health, for a tear seems to be faUing from the mother's eye, as 
if her heart were heavy. The face is most expressive of ear- 
nest entreaty, and is pretty withal : the combined attitude of 
both mother and child is excellent in drawing and striking in 
its appeal. The picture is a most pleasing specimen of the artist's 
pencil, and is painted in a manner that distinguishes it from his 
usual works. 



